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THE BACKPATTING MACHINE ROOM 1218 


| a backpatting machine in our office. 


When someone in the food trade says something about 
us that makes us glow all over, we retire quietly to 
Room 1218 and give ourselves a treatment. 


The old machine was going full speed this morning. 


For yesterday we received the following letter from a 
large wholesale grocer in the Middle West: 


**I would like a copy of ‘The Canned Foods Refer- 
ence Manual’ to place in the hands of each of our 
salesmen attending our training school... It is 
one of the most valuable documents a salesman 
could have to help him sell canned foods .. . 
American Can Company is to be complimented 
very highly on the publication of this booklet.”’ 


The wholesale grocer also is to be complimented . . . 
... because “The Canned Foods Reference Manual” 
was prepared for libraries, doctors, scientists, and uni- 
versities. 

No summer porch reading this—yet any salesman 


who masters it will be able to sell canned foods up to 
the hilt. 


Helping you sell the foods you pack is the only reason 
we publish books, pamphlets, and brochures about 
canned foods—/free publications, as you know, to which 
we devote much time and research talent. 


This is only one of the many services American Can 
Company brings to canners and the food-processing 
industries in general. 
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IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


No canning plant can keep up with the 
irresistible trend toward higher nutrition 
standards and better quality, without a 
definite program of replacing outworn, out- 
moded or obsolete equipment. 


FILLERS FOR ALL PRODUCTS 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


in use in 1923 
855 FMC HAND PACK FILLER, with automatic juicing 
attachment. For tomatoes, etc. Improves ap- 
t in use in 1928 pearance and quality by pre-juicing cans auto- 
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in use in 1933 


1833 


in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 FMC HAND PACK FILLER, with automatic filling 
hopper, rotary brushing attachment, packer- 
briner, vibrating can track. For filling cut, diced, 


TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 


CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, efc. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
Plant NOW 
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“Since Rover came home from the army, he salutes every Continental can he sees.” 


Munitions packaged and shipped in con- 
tainers by Continental are playing an im- 
portant part in our victories on all fronts. 
But not more important than the fresh, 
wholesome food supplied in such vast quan- 
tity by the canners of America. We’re proud 
that so much of this is going in bright, 
tight “C” cans, and that Continental equip- 
ment and service is coming through with 
flying colors. 


Awarded to 
Chicago ° 


cer THINGS IN © 


Plant 78, 
Illinois 
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ment about the buying-broker—he who buys for 
his own account to resell for his own profit—has 
finally come to an end. Over the years the arguments 
waxed strong against this “unethical” thing, and the 
Brokers’ Association ruled against it finally. Staunch 
old members of that old association long ago insisted 
that it was out, but they never had the “guts” to expell 
members, not until just now. 
Now, President of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, H. Wayne Clarke, under date of October 21st 
has addressed his membership: 


‘| m BUYING-BROKER OUT—The age-old argu- 


“Dear Member: 

At the recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held at Chicago, I had the unhappy task 
of reading letters of evidence of members of the 
National Food Brokers Association qualifying as 
primary distributors of canned fish under the 
OPA Canned Fish Order, MPR 542. The Execu- 
tive Committee is of the unanimous opinion, and 
their opinion is concurred in by Paul Myers, 
counsel to the Association, that any member who 
qualifies as a primary distributor under any OPA 
Price Regulation and does all or any part of his 
business as such primary distributor, thereupon 
ceases to be a ‘food broker’ as defined in Article 
III, Section 1, of the N.F.B.A. Constitution, which 
reads as follows: 

‘A food broker is defined as an independent 
sales agent who performs the services of 
negotiating the sale of food and/or grocery 
products for and on account of the seller as 
principal, and who is not employed or estab- 
lished by, nor an affiliate or subsidiary of, any 
trade buyer, and whose compensation is a 
commission or brokerage paid by the seller.’ 


Any member who ceases to be a food broker as 
defined, ceases to be eligible for membership as 
provided in said Section 1, Article III of the 
Constitution. 

The Executive Committee directed me to notify 
all members of NFBA of the foregoing opinion of 
the Executive Committee and its counsel. More- 
over, under Article VI of the Constitution it is the 
mandatory duty of the Executive Committee to 
terminate the membership of a member who can 
no longer qualify as a food broker as defined in 
the Constitution, and the Executive Committee is 
compelled to enforce these provisions of the Con- 
stitution in the cases of members who no longer 
qualify as food brokers due to their qualifi- 
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cation as primary distributors under any OPA 
regulation. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. Wayne Clarke President.” 


As commission merchants, or primary distributors 
as they are now termed, they cannot collect broker- 
age, being first prohibited by the McNary-Mapes Law 
and now by OPA ruling. Buying for themselves, to 
make a profit, it would be humanly impossible to ex- 
pect them to pay the seller the top of the market. 
That is contrary to all buying and selling rules, as 
you can see. But if you wish to have them continue 
to sell for you, that’s your business. 

At least we now have something definite on the 
question. 


THE FERTILIZER OUTLOOK—The stepping up 
of the munitions program in recent months has 
affected superphosphate production and the supply of 
nitrogen available for use as fertilizer, according to 
The National Fertilizer Association. For many months 
the superphosphate industry has been getting a con- 
siderable quantity of sulphuric acid from Ordnance 
plants, but this supply has now been greatly curtailed. 
In fact, it is now indicated that the total super- 
phosphate supply for the year may be less than last 
year, although not enough less to interfere seriously 
with the production of mixed fertilizers, says the 
Association. 


TELLING THEM—Our hungry daily newspaper 
reporters continually set up the cry: “why don’t they 
tell us’; adding that we are not babes and can stand 
anything; but we want to know! All right suppose 
you were told? What could you do with it, aside from 
twisting it into all kinds of unimaginary knots. 
Aggitation of the people in this way is real cruelty. 

If you were plannning something new in the conduct 
of your business, you would call upon the officers and 
directors, and then thresh over the question, and only 
come out when the final decision had been reached. 
You would not give all the considerations and details 
to the news reporters as you were making them. 

Official business is immensely more important than 
that, and it must not be overlooked that we have in 
our midst no one knows how many spies and saboteurs, 
watching for everything they can find to convey it to 
our enemies. 

The magnificent performance of our armed forces, 
and the death of so many thousands of our fine boys 
and girls will all be in vain, unless we can win a peace 
that will be lasting. That will call for the best in us. 
Recall that President Wilson, as talented and as wise 


e 
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a man as we could produce, was as clay in the hands 
of those European super-diplomats, lead by Clemen- 
ceau, in the previous war, resulting in the annulment 
of all we thought we were fighting for. We rate the 
ability and brains of our American men second to 
none on earth, except when they get up against those 
scheming diplomats, trained in duplicity over centuries 
of wrangling among themselves. We take the fine and 
lofty attitude of honesty, and ascribe that same trait 
to other peace-table considerations—and we get left 
at the post. The Dumbarton Oaks gives promise of 
better results than came out of the first war, but unless 
we win the peace we will have lost the war, make no 
mistake. General Pershing, when given the command 
of our troops in the first World War, insisted that he 
be given supreme authority to act as conditions war- 
ranted, and he was given it. History records the 
success. 


YOUR DUTY TO VOTE—The result of the coming 
election is fully as important to every member of this 
industry as to any other American citizen, but we do 
not intend to “talk politics.”” We want to call atten- 
tion, and to urge your careful reading of the remarks 
of the President of a club now many years old, and 
whose single, non-partisan objective, is to get out the 
vote. This voting is our privilege and our heritage, 
and it ought to be exercised or withdrawn, with the 
exceptions, of course, of sickness or unavoidable pre- 
vention. We boast that as a people we have the say 
in the government of this great Republic, but if we 
do not give expression to our “say” by voting, leaving 
this to the politicians whose one ambition is to keep 
their noses in the public trough, or get them there, 
we might as well not have the privilege. And it is a 
reflection upon our intelligence, a denial of apprecia- 
tion of these rights, to witness an election amounting 
to only half the people. That got by in the past, but 
now that the women have the vote, a greater percent- 
age than ever should give expression to their desires. 

We can leave the decision to the good, sound judg- 
ment of our people, and having done so can the more 
satisfactorily accept the decision than when only half 
the people vote. 


The appeal: 


VOTING AS A WAR-TIME CIVIC DUTY 
By SIMON MICHELET 


President, National Get-Out-the-Vote Club 
Washington, D. C. 


In Tribute to the Men and Women in Uni- 
form—as they fight for their country in the 
Armed Forces U.S. A. 


It is an axiom of law, that every Right has its 
correlative Duty. Both the U. S. Constitution 
and the Constitutions of most of the 48 States 
declare voting—not merely a “‘privilege’”—but a 
Right, and hence a Civic Duty. 

Slackers on election day set up the alibi that 
voting is a “privilege’’ which carries no civic 
duty. What fighter under colors can _ plead 
“privilege”? He would be shot as a deserter. 

Is the duty of an American to his country less 
as a voter than as a fighter? If that were true 
this Republic would be in danger for lack of 
patriotic intelligence. 

Every patriotic American is naturally glad to 
show our fighters under arms that the men and 
women on the home front can do their duty as 
conscientiously and efficiently as the men and 
women on the war fronts. Whether fighters or 
voters, true Americans will not fail in their duty 
to their country. 

So, on election day, patriotic American men and 
women will go to the polls and vote. Only by the 
expression of individual chdice, whatever it may 
be, can the government be truly representative of 
the people. Our armed forces are fighting for 
the right to have a government which is truly 
representative. The least you can do for them 
is to keep alive, by voting,. the right our men 
under colors are giving their all to preserve. 

So let us make election day our National 
Tribute Day—the day when fighters and voters 
march as one in the cause of the U. S. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 
PLANS 


Keystone canners have made plans for 
an important meeting at the Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, Pa., on November 9 and 10. 
The Convention Committee has completed 
arrangements that point to a most suc- 
cessful convention which will start 
promptly with the annual Association 
luncheon at 12:00 noon, on November 9. 
Immediately following the juncheon, 
President James R. Stuart will address 
the group with his annual message. This 
will be followed by the Secretary’s Re- 
port to be given by “Bill” Free. National 
Canners’ Association’s President, G. 
Sherwin Haxton, will have a message of 
importance to canners that afternoon, as 
well as National Food Brokers Associa- 


tion’s President, H. Wayne Clark. Both 
of these gentlemen will bring before the 
Convention, matters of pertinent and im- 
portant concern. 


As a special social feature this year— 
through the courtesy of some Pennsyl- 
vania wholesale grocers, a “Cheese Nite” 
will be held Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 9. The fact that certain Pennsyl- 
vania wholesale grocers will prepare this 
“spread” for the canners is evidence in 
itself of the fine relationship that exists 
between the wholesale distributors in 
Pennsylvania and canners of that State. 


The full day session on November 10 
will bring forth important messages 
from the Can Manufacturers Institute 
and an eminent advertising counsel 
speaking on canned foods accounts, and 
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other addresses by some of the foremost 
authorities on merchandising of canned 
foods, which is the theme of Pennsyl- 
vania’s annual Convention this year. 
Major E. A. de Lima, Officer In-Charge 
of Subsistence, Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot, will address the group 
with an important message from the 
Office of the Quartermaster Generali. A 
showing of realistic official war pictures 
through the courtesy of the U. S. Army 
will be given during the afternoon ses- 
sion. The annual banquet and enter- 
tainment will be held the evening of 
November 10. All those in attendance 
will be the guest of the Get-Together 
Committee of the Allied Industries. 
Committee Chairman “Bob” Sindall has 
promised a fine entertainment. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


UNLIMITED CANS FOR FLORIDA 
STORM CITRUS 


Ceilings have been placed by the WFA 
director of labor on wage rates to be 
paid for emergency harvesting of citrus 
fruit dropped in Florida groves by the 
storm which hit that State last week. 
Specific Wage Ceiling Regulation No. 35 
establishes maximum rates for picking 
up, grading, and loading grapefruit and 
oranges dropped from the trees. Because 
of storm damage to the southern citrus 
crop, and the necessity for prompt pack- 
ing of all edible oranges and grapefruit 
now on the ground, the WPB, in col- 
laboration with WFA, has authorized un- 
limited use of metal cans for the packing 
of grapefruit segments and juice, orange 
juice, and orange and grapefruit juice 
blend. 

This WPB action, Directive No. 6 to 
Metal Can Conservation Order M-81, 
suspends metal can packing quotas on 
the specified items for the duration of 
the directive. Under M-81 quotas, citrus 
juices were limited to 100 percent of 
their 1943-44 can consumption, and 
grapefruit segments were limited to the 
set-aside quotas for government agencies 
established under WFO 22. 


FLORIDA HURRICANE LOSS 
PLACED AT $50,000,000 


Frank H. Scruggs, Market News Spe- 
cialist of the State Marketing Bureau, 
estimates a total loss of 50 million dol- 
lars to Florida’s fresh fruit, vegetables 
and commercial flower growers as a re- 
sult of last week’s hurricane. The re- 
port estimates a 25 million dollar loss 
for fruit growers, 15 million dollars for 
vegetable and flower producers, and 
about 10 million dollars in damage to 
trees, cleaning up groves and repairing 
other damage. 


SYRUP PRICES 


Maximum prices now in effect under 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation 291 
for country cane syrup will apply to 
1945 production the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced. Notice is given 
of the 1945 ceiling price now to remove 
any doubts some growers may have re- 
garding prices and to enable them to 
plan their production OPA said. 

The ceiling prices now in effect which 
apply also to the 1945 crop, reflect a 
higher amount than parity, OPA said. 
The ceiling price producers receive for 
Grade A-1 bulk country cane syrup is 
68 cents a gallon. The base price, pack- 
aged, is $4.91 a case (six No. 10 cans). 
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MACHINERY COMMITTEE TO 
MEET 


An organizational meeting of the 
newly appointed 17-man industry ad- 
visory committee from the food and 
tobacco processing and packaging ma- 
chinery and equipment manufacturing 
industry will be held in the near future, 
the Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced October 20. 

The principal classes of commercial 
processing machinery with which this 
committee will be concerned are the 
machines and mechanical equipment 
classed as commercial dairy machinery 
(not including farm dairy machines), 
beverage and bottling, canning and de- 
hydrating, bakery, meat packing, cereal 
and grain milling, sugar refining, and 
tobacco working machinery. Included 
also are the machines used in packaging, 
wrapping and labeling the processed 
products. 

Most of the more than 600 manufac- 
turers of this machinery, whose com- 
bined sales total approximately $150,- 
000,000 annually, are situated in the 
eastern and mid-western States. Mem- 
bers of the Food and Tobacco Processing 
and Packaging Machinery and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee are: 

Harry L. Miller, Chester Dairy Supply 
Co., Chester, Pa.; Harold F. Karcher, 
The Witteman Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
George Putnam, Creamery Package Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Calud Bryson, Baker- 
Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich.; Roland F. 
Smith, Waukesha Foundry Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis.; T. F. Freed, Read Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., York, Pa.; Frank B. 
Fairbanks, Horix Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; John G. Allbright, The 
Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, Ill.; Neal S. 
Sells, Food Machinery Corp., Sprague- 
Sells Division, Hoopeston, Ill.; Richard 
G. Smith, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry R. Bafetti, The 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, Ill.; L. 
F. Blackwell, Pneumatic Scale Corp., 
Ltd., North Quincy, Mass.; John P. Cor- 
ley, Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Wallace D. Kimball, 
Standard-Knapp Corp., Portland, Conn.; 
W. M. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; W. S. Sewell, The Strong- 
Seott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; D. 
H. Haynes, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., New York, N. Y. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
HOLDINGS 


War Food Administration reports that 
stocks of frozen fruits in storage on 
October 1, 1944, totaled 297,885,000 
pounds as against 223,965,000 pounds on 
October 1, 1943. Frozen vegetable stocks 
on October 1 this year were 178,017,000 
pounds as against 165,209,000 pounds 
October 1, 1943. 


°45 TIN PLATE PRODUCTION 
CAN BE INCREASED 


At a recent meeting the Tin Plate In- 
dustry Advisory Committee told the War 
Production Board that if steel allotments 
to the industry in the first three months 
of 1945 are increased, facilities and man- 
power will be sufficient for an increased 
production of tin plate during the first 
quarter. Facilities and manpower have 
been ample to roll the 750,000 tons of 
steel allocated the tin plate industry dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of this year, the 
committee reported, adding that some 
spaces will be open in their December 
schedule. WPB spokesman stated that 
after all fourth quarter allocations are 
made, a survey will be undertaken to 
see if additional allotments can be 
authorized in December. An extra allot- 
ment of 3,000 tons of tin plate has been 
made for export, in addition to the 149,- 
000 tons alloted for export at the be- 
ginning of the fourth quarter. WPB also 
reported that only a small percentage of 
the 15,000 tons of black plate rejects 
which were offered to the industry has 
been utilized for civilian production 
under Priorities Regulation 25. The 
bulk of these rejects will go to crown 
cap manufacturers. 


BOX RATINGS 


Products to be incorporated, without 
further processing, in Army and Navy 
overseas emergency rations have been 
assigned an AA-1 preference rating for 
new corrugated and fiber shipping con- 
tainers other than drums, the War Pro- 
duction Board announced October 23 in 
amending Preference Rating Order 
P-146. 


Emergency rations, such as “K”, “10- 
in-one”, “Air Corps” and “Submarine” 
rations, qualify for an AA-1 rating only 
for containers used for direct delivery 
of such products to persons or firms as- 
sembling them, WPB officials said. (Rat- 
ing for Canned Foods remains at AA-26.) 


Formerly Order P-146, covering prefer- 
ence ratings for all new fiber shipping 
containers, authorized the use of fiber 
shipping containers, including drums, for 
the packaging of materials and products 
listed with their assigned ratings in 
Schedule A of the order. Under the 
amendment, Schedule A_ now lists 
products which may be packed and 
shipped in fiber containers other than 
drums. A new Schedule B lists such 
products as may be packed and shipped 
in fiber drums. The schedules and rat- 
ings conform to recent changes in WPB 
program determinations, officials ex- 
plained. Under Schedule B frozen and 
dehydrated foods get an AA-2X rating. 
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STATISTICS ON WARTIME FOOD 
PACKAGING 


A statistical picture of wartime food 
packaging is being made available to the 
food and container industries and the 
public by the War Food Administration. 

War has brought many changes in the 
availability and use of packaging and 
container materials, officials point out. 
While the consumption of the various 
materials for each product or type of 
product can only be estimated, the WFA 
estimates are based on the most complete 
information available. WFA’s Office of 
Materials and Facilities has gathered 
data from a great many private and 
public sources so as properly to repre- 
sent the food industries and farmers be- 
fore the War Production Board. 

R. A. Palen, Chief of the OMF Con- 
tainers and Packaging Branch, said the 
estimates are being made public in 
response to requests from business men 
and in the interests of informed com- 
petition, which “can only result in better 
products, better service, and lower costs 
to farmers and food processors.” 

Single copies of the report may be 
obtained upon request to Containers and 
Packaging Branch, Office of Materials 
and Facilities, War Food Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. The name of 
the report is “Wartime Packaging of 
Agricultural Products.” 


20 PER CENT RISE IN JOBS IS 
POST-WAR GOAL OF 
AMERICAN CAN 


A post-war employment level approxi- 
mately 20 per cent above normal pre-war 
payrolls in the 67 factories of the 
American Can Company was predicted 
by D. W. Figgis, president, this week. 
The statement followed a_ three-day 
meeting of executives from all sections 
of the country to discuss post-war out- 
looks and plans, placement of returning 
veterans and other employment and per- 
sonnel relations activities. 

Mr. Figgis said the employment in- 
crease is expected to result from a 
greater demand for metal containers for 
products packaged in cans before the 
war as well as new products and from 
new factory space which the company 
will have after the war. 

He cited as a basis for his forecast, 
surveys and studies of the post-war con- 
tainer market. These surveys, he stated, 
indicate rapid return to metal cans of 
many products now packed in substitute 
containers and expanded markets for a 
number of items, production of which 
was curtailed by wartime restrictions on 
materials and manufacturing equipment. 
Among these he listed vacuum packed 
coffee, milk in fibre containers and canned 
beer. He also predicted greater volume 
of canned meats in America and else- 
where. 

As much of the company’s war output 
has been produced on regular can manu- 
facturing lines and in the company’s 
machine shops, mechanical conversion 
from government to civilian production 


will present no appreciable problems, Mr. 
Figgis said. Special facilities, he said, 
were provided for manufacture of items 
foreign to the company’s usual lines, 
such as torpedoes, which are being pro- 
duced in plants operated for the 
government. 


PICKLE YIELD HIGH 


For the third time in the past fifteen 
years, the nation’s cucumber pickle crop 
will run over the eight-million bushel 
mark, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by Edward T. Miller, Secretary of 
the National Pickle Packers Association. 
From data received from members cover- 
ing half of the acreage he calculates a 
crop of 8,423,875 bushels, including 295,- 
000 bushels of genuine dill pickles, 275,- 
000 bushels of Pasteurized dills and 272,- 
000 bushels of fresh cucumber pickles. 

The bumper crop, according to Miller, 
is due to two things—an increase in acre- 
age of 16144% over that of last year and 
to a beneficent Providence which granted 
a yield of 74.85 bushels per acre as 
against a ten-year average yield of 65.3 
bushels per acre. 

The consumption of pickles during the 
past year is calculated at 8,465,000 
bushels, a large part of which was by the 
Armed Forces. The industry is setting 
aside approximately 40% of the pack for 
use of the soldiers and sailors who find 
pickles give their field rations added zest. 
Because of the short crop in 1943 and 
the increased consumption, October 1st 
found only about 750,000 bushels of salt 
stock left in the vats, which will now be 
refilled from the new crop. 


VERSATILE CORN 


When corn makes headlines because 
of wartime restrictions on its sale, most 
readers think of corn as food for humans 
and feed for livestock—particularly pigs 
—or as seed for planting. But direct 
consumption of corn in the form of meal, 
grits, corn flour, and corn breakfast 
foods in 1943 was only about 65 million 
bushels out of a total production of 
3,464,000,000 bushels. Feed and seed 
uses accounted for 3 billion bushels. A 
large part of the remaining 400 million 
bushels was required for industrial uses, 
many of them wartime indispensables, 
says the War Food Administration. 

Cornstarch is the basic product for all 
industrial uses of corn. Cornstarch, 
variously treated, is going to the battle- 
front in explosives, penicillin, sulfa 
drugs, vitamin products, surgical dress- 
ings, adhesives, in textile finishes for 
clothing and shoes. It is used in print- 
ing inks, paper, rubber, asbestos, struc- 
tural insulation board, gypsum board, 
including the V-boxes for overseas ship- 
ments to servicemen; also in shipping 
containers of all kinds and in fibrous 
glass cloth. 

A bushel of corn will produce 33 
pounds of cornstarch. And 33 pounds 
of starch, treated chemically, will pro- 
duce 37 pounds of corn sirup or 25 
pounds of dextrin. Dextrin is used in 
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making molds for castings, wood veneer 
glue, labels, stamps, and envelopes. Most 
corn sirup products are edible—confec- 
tions, bakery goods, beer, ale, jams and 
jellies. 


Cornstarch is used for the core binder 
in producing copper, magnesium, alu- 
minum, or bronze castings and forg- 
ings; also for brass, steel, and iron. It 
is used as a fiber in converting bauxite 
to alumina; and in magnesium produc- 
tion. These and many other industrial 
war uses for about 5 per cent of the 
corn production account for the special 
attention that has been devoted to the 
current year’s corn crop. 


NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING 
APPLE JUICE 


‘*Flash’’ Pasteurization Said To Retain Much 
of Original Aroma, Flavor, and Appearance 

Scientists at the New York State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva engaged in 
the development of improved fruit juices 
assert that either cloudy or clarified 
apple juice—they strongly object to 
calling it “apple cider”—can best be 
preserved by “flash” pasteurization. This 
process consists of holding the juice in 
bottles or cans for one minute after 
filling at a temperature of 170 to 175 
degrees Fahrenheit, inverting the con- 
tainers or turning them on their sides 
for three minutes, then cooling rapidly. 
By this method of preservation, much of 
the original aroma, flavor, and appear- 
ance of the freshly pressed apple juice is 
retained, according to the Station 
specialists. 

“Unfermented apple juice, or ‘sweet 
cider,’ may be called the great American 
fall beverage, but until recently the only 
juice available was the unpasteurized 
cider in various stages of fermentation,” 
say the Station workers. “Numerous 
methods of preservation have been de- 
veloped,” they continue, “but at present 
flash pasteurization following de-aeration 
is generally accepted as the most de- 
sirable way of handling apple juice, and 
processed juice of high quality is finding 
a ready market comparable to that of 
other fruit juices.” 

For pasteurization, juice should be 
made from sound apples of the proper 
variety and maturity to insure the best 
quality product. Freshly picked apples 
or apples which have not been stored 
longer than a month will give the best 
results. Baldwin, Northern Spy, Cort- 
land, Rome Beauty, Golden Russet, 
Rhode Island Greening, Jonathan, and 
Roxbury Russet are among the varieties 
that the Station workers say will make 
good juice without blending. Juice from 
most other sorts will be improved by 
blending. The juice of McIntosh, Wealthy, 
or Delicious, for example, may be great- 
ly improved by blending with juice from 
Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, or 
Russet. One of the most pleasing blends 
packed at the Station was made from 50 
per cent Baldwin, 25 per cent Northern 
Spy, 12% per cent Cortland, and 12% 
per cent Russet. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CMSA MEETING FEBRUARY 7 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation President, William DeBack, has 
announced that the Annual Meeting of 
the association will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, beginning at 
10:00 A. M. Wednesday morning, Febru- 
ary 7. In order to comply with the 
Office of Defense Transportation policy 
relative to restricting travel during the 
war period, each member is requested to 
limit attendance to key men who have 
the power to act for the firm they repre- 
sent. It is just possible that the ma- 
chinery and supply membership will 
maintain headquarters booths or light 
exhibits in the basement formerly used 
for machinery exhibits. Secretary S. G. 
Gorsline is caring for hotel reservations 
for association members. 


ARNOLD JOINS KNOUSE 


Ralph E. Arnold, after nearly three 
years of service with the War Production 
Board and the War Food Administration 
in several capacities, the last as Chief of 
the Priorities and Allocations Branches 
of WFA’s Office of Materials and Facili- 
ties, has joined The Knouse Corporation, 
Peach Glen, Pennsylvania, as  Vice- 
President in charge of production and 
purchases. Prior to his Government 
work Mr. Arnold was connected with the 
C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania, from 1929 to 1941, when 
he resigned as Vice-President. 


HARTMANN PLEADS NOT 
GUILTY 


Walter J. Hartmann, President of the 
Hartmann Canning Company, Macedon, 
New York, pleaded innocent in Federal 
Court October 23 to a charge of illegal 
construction in violation of the Second 
War Powers Act. Trial has been set for 
the November term of court in Buffalo. 
Mr. Hartmann was arrested August 30 
for allegedly violating a Government 
conservation order when he began the 
construction of a food dehydrating plant 
and two other buildings without priority, 
applied for preference rating on ma- 
terials without priority and misused sup- 
plies. The case is said to be the first 
such criminal prosecution in up state 
New York. 


DEHYDRATOR FIRE 


A fire that broke out in the Sardik 
Food Products plant at Lockport, New 
York, last week endangered about 50 
tons of squash ready to be dehydrated 
for the armed forces and _lend-lease. 
Only a small quantity was damaged. 
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GOODWIN MAKES A CHANGE 


H. A. Goodwin, for the past 16 years 
associated with Continental Can Com- 
pany of New York, and until recently 
served that organization as Director of 
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H. A. GOODWIN 


Sales Development and Advertising, has 
been appointed Director of Sales of 
Solventol Chemical Products, Inc., of 
Detroit. The appointment was announced 
by Solventol’s President, Charles A. 
Campbell. Mr. Goodwin’s headquarters 
will be at the company’s main offices, 
15841 Second Avenue, Detroit. 


JOBBERS SET DATES 


The National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association is planning to hold its 
Annual Meeting at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, January 22, 23 and 24. 


ADDS DEHYDRATION 


Alterations are being made to the H. 
J. Heinz Company plant at Fremont, 
Ohio, to permit the dehydration of beets 
for the Government. 


PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM 
UTENSILS AUTHORIZED 


Authority having been granted by 
WPB, the Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company, New Kensington, Pennsyl- 
vania, will start production of “Wear- 
ever” Aluminum Utensils just as soon as 
all materials including aluminum, car- 
tons, steel and plastics can be secured. 
The plant is still engaged in the produc- 
tien of war materials and will continue 
until victory is won. 


CANNER WINS REVERSAL 


Bruces Juices, Inc., has won an appeal 
to the Florida Supreme Court to set 
aside a lower court decision awarding 
American Can Co. a judgment of $122,- 
798.60 against the Florida canning 
company. 

Bruces defended the suit on the ground 
that the promissory notes on which the 
American Can Co. based its case were 
not valid because they were part of a 
transaction in which Bruces Juices was 
discriminated against, in violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Commenting on the decision, J. Adams 
Bruce, president of the canning com- 
pany, said: “Naturally, Bruces Juices is 
pleased that the state supreme court has 
upheld our appeal. Our victory may 
well have considerable interest for many 
members of the trade.” 

Bruces Juices has pending in U. S. 
District Court a suit seeking judgment 
of $657,000 against Canco for damages 
the canner contends it suffered through 
alleged violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


RE-ELECTED 


John A. Logan was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Food 
Chains at the chains’ annual meeting in 
Chicago last week. 


EASE REEFER BAN 


Following a _ protest by National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, which successfully appealed for 
the intervention of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, the ICC has modified its 
recent ban on the use of refrigerator 
ears for specified purposes by permitting 
shipments of canned and glassed foods 
in such cars into the New England 
areas. 

Similar easing of the restriction will 
be made effective by November 15 to 
cover shipments of such foods into other 
“cold territories,” it is reported. 

The action followed charges by the dis- 
tributors’ group that maintenance of the 
reefer car ban would involve the risk of 
considerable food losses if such products 
moved by box cars during the cold 
weather months. 


PLASTIC COATING BULLETIN 


Many practical suggestions for elimi- 
nating corrosion and contamination in 
food production plants will be found in 
a new technical bulletin titled: “Amer- 
coat No. 23 Plastic Coating.” The 
bulletin describes the many proven uses 
of this general purpose, cold-applied 
plastic coating in a wide range of in- 
dustries. Technical features and prod- 
uct advantages are also covered in de- 
tail. Write Amercoat Division, Ameri- 
can Pipe and Construction Co., P. O. Box 
3428, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 
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TEXAS POSTPONES MEETING 


The Texas Canners Association has 
postponed its annual meeting originally 
scheduled at the Casa de Palmas Hotel, 
McAllen, November 6, to a date to be 
later announced. 


OHIO SELECTS MEETING PLACE 


The Board of Directors of the Ohio 
Canners Association met October 20 and 
selected the Deschler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, as the place for their annual 
meeting December 12 and 13. The Ohio 
State Grange will hold its convention at 
the hotel at the same time. Reservations 
should, therefore, be promptly made. 


MARTIN RESIGNS NROG POST 


Harry Martin, one of the original 
organizers for the National Retailer 
Owned Grocers, Inc., has resigned as 
Manager of the New York office and will 
be succeeded by J. C. Wahmann, who 
until two years ago was Assistant Man- 
ager and later Manager of the Bronx 
Grocery Company. 


PLAN CO-OP BUYING 


Leading super market operations, 
meeting in Chicago, have completed ten- 
tative plans for a centralized buying 
program in that field. 

While details of the plan are lacking, 
it is reported that the program will be 
along the lines of a similar move un- 
successfully undertaken several years 
back, in which private label canned 
foods figured prominently. 


IN NEW POST 


Charles S. Mitchell, formerly manager 
of grocery product sales for Standard 
Brands, Ine., in the Cincinnati market, 
and more recently price executive at the 
Cleveland OPA regional office, has joined 
the sales organization of Chef Boy-Ar- 
Dee Foods, Inc., Milton, Pa. 

The company recently revealed plans 
for extending its canned food line. 


BACKS COFFEE SALES CAMPAIGN 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company is spon- 
soring a nation-wide coffee sales cam- 
paign being conducted for ten weeks 
over a coast to coast radio hook-up. To 
aid grocers in getting the most out of 
the effort an attractive merchandising 
kit complete with display material, 
recipe leaflets and display building helps 
is being supplied by O-I. 


MAINE DATES 


The meeting of the Maine Canners 
Association is scheduled for December 
11 at the Eastland Hotel, Portland. 
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$10,500 WAR LOAN CONTEST 


General Foods Will Sponsor Retail Grocery 
Competition 


All retail grocers are eligible to enter 
the Treasury Department-War Advertis- 
ing Council display contest which opens 
simultaneously with the Sixth War Loan 
Drive on November 20. Prizes in War 
Bonds total $10,500. General Foods 
Corporation is sponsor of the contest for 
grocery stores. By decorating a window 
in their store with a War Bond display, 
grocers can help the drive and hasten the 
attainment of victory. 


The War Bond prizes will be given for 
the best window, interior store, or ex- 
terior store display, devoted exclusively 
to War Bonds. Feature of each display 
should be a $100 War Bond or replica 
of one. No product advertising matter 
may be included in the display. 


Any store, no matter how large or 
small, will stand an equal chance to win 
one of the many prizes in War Bonds, 
the total maturity value of which is 
$10,500. Displays will be judged wholly 
on their bond selling appeal, attention 
value, artistry, and originality, rather 
than the expense involved. 


The contest will be divided into store 
classes, with grocers competing against 
other grocers only, rather than with 
merchants in other fields. 


General Foods retail salesmen will aid 
grocers in their respective territories 
with details of the contest where asked 
to, and will help develop original ideas. 
Complete information for the displays 
may be secured through local War 
Finance Offices. 


STOCK OFFER 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, plan to offer 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $10.00 par value with the 
offering price at about $16.00. It is 
proposed to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock from 150,000 shares of $20.00 
par value to 500,000 shares of $10.00 par. 
Holders of old stock will receive two 
shares of the new common stock. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


As was the case last year, Beechnut 
Packing Company, Canajoharie, New 
York, last week authorized the payment 
of a dollar special dividend in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend. 


NORTHWEST DATES 


Northwest Canners Association will 
hold its Annual Meeting at the Hotel 
Multnomah, Portland, Oregon, January 
8, 4 and 5. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Packaging Institute, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 2-3, .1944—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1944 — Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 238, 1944—Meeting Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1944 
—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 5, 1944—Southern Cali- 
fornia Food Processors Association. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 9, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


DECEMBER 11, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 12-138, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 14, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners. Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1944—Fifty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 3-5, 1945—Annual Meet- 


ing, Northwest Canners_ Association, 
Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 22-24, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1945—Annual Proces- 
sors Conference, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 5, 1945—(Tentative) Annual 
Meeting, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 
PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


With the Berlin Chapman 
Screw Extractor you save the 
natural color and all impor- 
tant vitamins in your juices. 
Due to the scientific design 
and operation, air is NOT 
beaten into the food but 
EXPELLED from it. Built 
entirely of stainless steel. 
Simple screw adjustments can 
be made while in operation. 
Screens can be changed quick- 
ly. Write for complete infor- 
mation today. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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EXPERIENCE WITH MECHANICAL 
CORN PICKER EXPLAINED 


Early in September the University of 
lilinois, College of Agriculture, at Ur- 
bana, issued a report on the use of the 
mechanical corn snapping machine for 
harvesting the 1944 crop by some of the 
canners in the State. (TCT, Sept. 11, p. 
25.) Interested in the workings of this 
equipment, the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation made inquiry of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, one of the users of the machine, 
for further information and received the 
following reply, published for the benefit 
of members in the “Tri-State Informer” 
for October 24: 

“In answer to your request for in- 
formation in regard to what success we 
have had in the operation of mechanical 
sweet corn pickers, I wish that I could 
answer this in a more concrete way, but 
as a matter of fact, like other people, 
we have simply experimented, in a 
rather large way I will admit, but we 
still consider it as experimental. 

“In 1943 we operated several Allis- 
Chalmers corn pickers, picking about 200 
or 300 acres, most of it Country Gentle- 
man. We were not at all successful in 
picking yellow corn in 1943. This past 
season of 1944 we had about a dozen A-C 
corn pickers operating. We also used 
one Wood Bros. single-row pull type corn 
picker. We gathered in all between one 
and two thousand acres. Most of this 
was Country Gentleman, although we did 
successfully gather some varieties of 
yellow corn, most of which was of 


‘the Illinois No. 10 variety. We were not, 


in our opinion, very successful with the 
gathering of Golden Cross Bantam. This 
variety grows too close to the ground and 


has a bushy type foliage, too many 
suckers, and too many ribbons on the 
husk of the ear. With the larger types 
of corn that grow without suckering, 
with ears at a fair height, and with a 
minimum of foliage, we have been fairly 
successful in picking mechanically, when 
the weather is favorable. The pickers 
do not work well when we have con- 
siderable amount of rain. This is due to 
muddy conditions of the field rather than 
the wet foliage. 

“The important things to remember in 
preparing the Allis-Chalmers two-row 
corn picker for gathering sweet corn are, 
first, to have the machines in A-1 operat- 
ing condition. Second, the rolls must be 
partially covered. Third, the adjustment 
of the snapping rolls is very important 
and requires rather frequent adjustment. 
Fourth, we have made a topping device 
which is a whirling knife which operates 
out in front of the machine and cuts the 
stalk off just above the ear. This is 
quite necessary in thick corn which has 
a heavy growth. 

“It takes some little time for an op- 
erator to become accustomed to operat- 
ing a machine in sweet corn and we 
never start one out without an expert 
with him. This is very important. 

“We believe there is a future to me- 
chanical harvesting of sweet corn, but 
it is certainly in its early stages and the 
Allis-Chalmers people are desirous of 
having all canners understand that as 
yet they do not have a harvesting ma- 
chine which they are recommending for 
this purpose. They still consider their 
work to be decidedly experimental.” 


“STUNT” DISEASE OF BLUE- 
BERRIES STUDIED 


Believed to Be Due to a Virus Infection— 
Removal of Diseased Plants Checks Spread 

A disease of cultivated blueberries, 
known as the “stunt” disease because 
infected plants become progressively 
stunted until they die within two or three 
years, is under investigation by plant 
disease specialists at the N. Y. State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. The malady 
was first discovered in New York State 
in 1937. 


Experiments in progress under the 
direction of Dr. R. F. Suit seek to 
determine the nature of the disease, 
varietal susceptibility, possible carriers 
of the disease, and methods of control. 
Greenhouse tests at Geneva show that 
the stunt disease can be transmitted by 
grafting scions from diseased plants onto 
healthy plants, thus demonstration that 
the trouble is a virus disease. The car- 
rier of the virus in nature hag not yet 
been definitely identified, but some insect, 
usually an aphid, is responsible for the 
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spread of most of the virus diseases of 
plants, says Doctor Suit. 

In a variety test on muck soils begun 
in 1942, Pioneer, Concord, Rubel, Jersey, 
and Rancocas are being compared for re- 
sistance to the stunt disease. By August 
1944, 63 per cent of the Pioneer bushes 
had become diseased and more than half 
of the diseased plants were dead. Con- 
cord, Jersey, and Rubel have proved to 
be less susceptible thus far, while Ran- 
cocas with only 8 per cent diseased plants 
has been the least susceptible. The dis- 
ease has not been found in wild blue- 
berries, but budding and grafting tests 
are now under way to determine if the 
virus may be present in wild plants 
without producing typical stunt symp- 
toms. 

In addition to the characteristic stunt- 
ing of the bushes, diseased plants are 
readily recognized by a striking red and 
green color pattern of the foliage, espe- 
cially in August and September, says 
Doctor Suit. Thus far, the only effective 
control measure is the removal and de- 
struction of diseased plants. 
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OYSTERS CHANGE SEX? 
From Mobile Register, July 11, 1944 


“Virtually every oyster born on 
the Atlantic seaboard this year 
will be a male, Government scien- 
tists predicted recently, but that 
doesn’t worry Mama Oyster—she 
used to be a boy herself. 


During the spawning season in 
the fabulous oyster colonies of 
Long Island Sound, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service disclosed experi- 
ments which revealed a certain Bo- 
hemian giddiness in the bivalves’ 
sex life. 


Each female oyster’s progeny— 
a potential 100,000,000 to 500,000,- 
000 a season—starts life as a male, 
but by the time they are yearlings 
about nine-tenths of them have 
changed sex. Some not content with 
one transformation, revert to mas- 
culinity in later life, but almost all 
the really old ones are found to 
have settled down as lady oysters. 


Dr. Paul S. Galtsoff, in charge of 
shellfish investigation for the Ser- 
vice, had to dust off his microscope 
at his Woods Hole (Mass.) labora- 
tory to find out what every oyster 
knows instinctively. Only by a 
close examination of their cell 
structure was he able to determine 
which were male and which fe- 
males. Then he labeled and re- 
examined them at intervals to note 
the sex reversals. 


‘The average person simply can’t 
tell which is which,’ said Miss 
Rachel Carson, aquatic biologist, 
who is also interested in the work. 
‘But it doesn’t really make any dif- 
ference at the dinner table—they 
both taste fine.’ 


The first move of a newborn oy- 
ster is to attach itself firmly to a 
rock or another oyster shell where, 
barring accidents, it will make its 
permanent residence. This natur- 
ally limits the bivalve’s social cir- 
cle, prompting Miss Carson to ob- 
serve: 


‘I am afraid the romantic life of 
the oyster doesn’t amount to much.’ 

She added that she didn’t see 
much sense to the oyster’s procliv- 
ity for changing its gender. 

‘I should think they would just 
settle down,’ she said. 
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Write for this Bulletin offering 
FREE Posters, Notices, etc. 


To remind employees of the steps 
taken in your plantto avoid fire,to 
caution them against careless acts 
that start fires, Lansing B.Warner, 
Inc.,is offering a series of posters, 
notices, etc., for posting in con- 
spicuous places around your plant. These are available 
free of charge, without any strings attached... except 
the hope that they will be used constructively. 

Write today for Bulletin picturing these posters and 
containing comprehensive information on the use, 
posting and value of these notices. Address all inquiries 
to Engineering Department, Room No. 1449A. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE, 


the 
Fooo PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 
DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMIG 
OR 36 YEARS 


Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


“*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 

CORN CUTTER 

For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 
MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 
Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Ohio 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
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MERCHANDISE SUPPORT 


What other lines are doing—What canners might do—Some suggestions for your memo-book 


By BETTER PROFITS 


Since canners first found their output 
to be greater than could be readily dis- 
posed of locally, the question of whether 
or not they ought to do retail sales-work 
has bothered them. Of late years, some 
selling almost exclusively to large retail 
outlets such as super markets even 
though eleven or twelve in number in a 
market have not been bothered inasmuch 
as they have excused themselves for not 
supporting distribution with retail sales 
work with the thought that under such 
circumstances it was not necessary. In 
this connection it may be well to remem- 
ber that biscuit bakers for instance who 
find themselves operating in a highly 
competitive market usually employ a man 
to do nothing but keep stocks on hand 
and well displayed in the supers. That 
this pays them is proven by their con- 
tinuance of such merchandising support. 

You may argue that the full line 
cracker house has dozens of varieties to 
be displayed if they are to be sold, and 
while this is true it would seem to be 
equally important that a single line of 
canned foods be well displayed and 
demonstrated. Of course, it is. While 
considering such support of your brand 
or brands, you may logically plan on 
allowing your display representatives to 
cover somewhat more territory than is 
covered by the cracker merchandising 
man. 


A PLAN 


Plan on making a minimum of four 
good week-end displays each year under 
the personal supervision of your own 
representative and you will find mer- 
chandising contacts are more closely 
cemented and that sales will increase 
accordingly. If your sales under your 
labels are to some local or semi local 
super with only a comparatively small 
number of retail outlets in the whole 
organization you may well arrange to 
have all outlets covered on some week 
end or another by your man until the 
minimum of four yearly have been put 
on. If on the other hand you enjoy dis- 
tribution in the larger inter State super 
markets, let your man arrange for them 
at headquarters and allow him to only 
assist where necessary in the actual 
building of displays and checking of 
them as well. 


One or more of the largest chains has 
at least two yearly sales, an issue of a 
giant handbill or larger than usual space 
in week end advertising in the local 
newspapers. Of course you are privileged 
to pay for an ad in these unusual ad- 
vertisements and in return receive ade- 
quate floor or counter displays. In a 
few instances you may even persuade the 
distributor to put on an annual sale of 
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your products with larger space devoted 
to advertising them—and with the ac- 
companying displays. Suppose the out- 
let has eighty-five stores in a division. 
If you have been entering into contract 
yearly for such advertising as I have 
outlined and have been content to depend 
on the integrity of the organization for 
the building of the displays without 
checking, you will be surprised when you 
have a man from your office check them. 
Generally such merchandising events are 
planned quite some time in advance and 
store managers have due notice well in 
advance. Each one is something of a 
law unto himself and often queer things 
happen. Given two super markets 
located closer to each other than usual, 
one will make his display in mass a week 
before the big sale and an ad is scheduled. 
He will devote sales push to your item 
and really go to town but a week in 
advance of the day or week set. Possibly 
you get the advantage intended, that of 
a push on your line as against com- 
petitor’s but you will not get the display 
when it was arranged for. When it’s 
due, you will find the store manager busy 
pushing something else in order to get 
ahead of his nearest competitor among 
stores in the chain by which he is em- 
ployed. Checking the execution of con- 
tracts for advertising display will often 
pay well. 


Maybe all this discussion is beside the 
point with goods as scarce as they are 
today in cans. Maybe this article is not 
at all timely but it is written so that 
you may put it in your file for attention 
after the war if not at present. Still 
you know a great many canners and 
manufacturers are as anxious as ever 
that their goods be adequately displayed. 
Personally, I know many retail outlets 
that make but little if any display of 
canned foods that are scarce in supply 
but which are still well advertised 
nationally. As a result, consumers miss 
them in the store in which they trade 
regularly, they see them advertised in 
the larger markets, they go there and 
buy them when on hand and sooner than 
you think they will look first to the super 
for supplies when all have them again. 
A display man on independent retail 
trade today will do more actual good in 
building goodwill among retail dealers 
than would be possible if everyone had 
all the goods they wanted. 


WELCOME 


Incidentally, with help as short as it 
is in retail stores today, the average will 
welcome your man and tell him to go the 
limit. Then, when a good display has 
been arranged it will remain up much 
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longer than usual because the dealer has 
little time in which to build displays that 
are worth while. In many cases, retail 
dealers are going to be disappointed 
when they receive deliveries of orders 
placed last spring and summer. In some 
cases, as you know, they will get as small 
an amount as one case of six ordered. 
Whatever the delivery, it will be shorted. 

In all such cases the distributor will 
advise his trade and your customers as 
to the percentage, he will express his 
regret that conditions are no better and 
then because he has a lot of worries he 
will forget the matter. The retail dealers 
concerned are also harassed by a lot of 
war time problems in the operation of 
their business, but they will not forget 
as readily as will the wholesaler and 
even your office. In every case where a 
retail order given for future delivery this 
fall has to be shorted, it would be a fine 
thing if the canner making the short 
delivery would have a man on the job 
explaining just what happened. A so- 
called display man could do this nicely 
and save a lot of good-will for you. 

Of course, you will not in any case 
consider the man or men you hire as 
display men alone. You will treat their 
job as that of merchandising and en- 
courage them to take retail orders when- 
ever possible. Then too, they can func- 
tion efficiently in building mass displays 
in buyers’ salesrooms or in posting ad- 
vertising material therein. The jobber 
too, has a problem as far as employees 
are concerned. Many displays of canned 
foods have not been made in jobbers 
salesrooms the past year because they 
have not had the employees to make 
them. Let your man step in there and 
take over until the need for his help 
has passed. 

Do not hesitate particularly about the 
expense involved. Money spent in dis- 
playing your product properly for retail 
and wholesale dealers is money spent 
much more effectively than it would be 
for a series of institutional ads in local 
papers or trade magazines. And there 
is no ban on display work while some 
newspapers are still refusing institu- 
tional advertising. Do not worry about 
your lack of dealers’ helps with which 
to supplement displays. You will no 
doubt be able to secure simple store 
hangers or store cards worked out by 
some screen process artist with which to 
tell the necessary story accompanying 
each display. 

Right now in 1944 and 1945 you can 
do such effective display work on your 
line that your sales and profits will in- 
crease when the dove of peace has the 
green light again! Think it over! Do 
something about it! 
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Victory depends upon materials—as well as men! 
To keep our American forces “closing in” overseas, 

you and every other manufacturer here at home 
, must keep on making “Out Front” War Bond Quotas! 


This means action now on every point in the fighting 
8-Point Plan to step up Payroll Deductions. For in- 
stance, have you a 6th War Loan Bond Committee, 
representing labor, management and other important 
groups in your company? Selected Team Captains 
yet—preferably returned 
veterans? If so, have you 
instructed them in sales pro- 
cedure—and given each 
the Treasury Booklet, Gef- 
ting the Order? 


How about War Bond quo- 
tas? Each department— 
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and individual—should have one! Assigning respon- 
sibilities is vital, too! Have you appointed enough 
“self-starters” to arrange rallies, competitive prog- 
ress boards and meeting schedules? Are personal 
pledge, order or authorization cards printed, and 
made out in the name of each worker? Planning 
for resolicitation near the end of the drive? Your 
State Payroll Chairman is ready now with a detailed 


_Resolicitation Plan. And, have you contracted for 


space in all your regular advertising media to tell 
the War Bond story? 


Your positive Yes to all points in this forward-to- 
victory 8-Point Plan assures your plant meeting an 
“Out Front” Quota in the 6th War Loan—and speeds 
the day of unconditional surrender! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


More Goods Arriving But Still Not Enough— 

A Thought on Government Takes —A 

Misstatement Corrected—A Later Report on 
Citrus—A Puzzle on Pricing. 


THE MARKET—The general situ- 
ation is unchanged from what you 
have known and understood since 
war began, with deliveries from 
the ’44 packs improved this week, 
as is but natural since canning is 
over and it can now be seen what 
the individual canner has obtained. 
Those who have accumulated their 
Government ‘“takes’”—and not a 
few have failed to do so—can 
allocate among their regular cus- 
tomers the remainder, or such por- 
tion as they may, safely, let out of 
their hands, since there is possi- 
bility of rejections of some goods 
by the Government buyers. And 
there are not enough such goods to 
satisfy the consumer demand: so 
demand far outruns supply, and 
naturally price ceilings are fully 
maintained. 

On this basis there are clamors 
to have the Government reduce its 
“takes” in 1945. All hands had 
better be a little careful on that; 
yes, that is what we mean the time 
will come when these Government 
takes will be most welcome in the 
canned foods market, aside from 
patriotic sentiment. Turn to your 
Almanac, pages 198 to 200, and 
especially this latter page. Here 
are given in detail (expressed in 
millions of cases) the total of all 
packs, the Government require- 
ments on all items, and necessarily 
the share left for the consumers. 
The grand total of vegetables reads 
thus: 

Pack Gov. Take Consumers 


1941—349.5 28.1 321.4 
1942—360.7 113.6 247.1 
1943—321.8 86.1 235.7 
Fruits— 

1941— 63.6 7.4 56.2 
1942— 58.2 22.5 35.7 
1943— 41.4 19.5 21.9 


In most canned foods the packs 
have been steadily increasing from 
year as everyone realizes. To cite 
one notable case, green beans. For 
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the ten years from 1927 to 1936, 
both inclusive, the packs averaged 
5.28 with a low of 3.4 and a high 
of 7.2. In the next five years, from 
’37 to ’41, these packs averaged 9., 
with a low of 7.3 and a high of 
11.6. In this last year the Govern- 
ment take was 1.3. But in ’42, 
with a pack of 21.6, the take was 
7.8, and in ’43 the pack was 18.7, 
for an average of these two years 
of 20.2, and the take was 5. 

Popular demand has more than 
taken care of these increases in the 
packs, but in a weak or normal 
market these takes would be most 
welcome, as you can see. And you 
can find the same results, to a 
greater or less degree, on all other 
items, the one or ones you may be 
interested in. 


ABOUT THESE RELEASES—Before 
getting away from these “takes” 
we want to correct a mistaken 
charge that favoritism has been 
shown in disposing of released 
goods. 

Mr. Lee Marshall, Director of 
Distribution, WFA, has answered 
in detail, as follows: 

The following figures on canned 
vegetable sales between May 1 and 
October 1 have been worked out 
by WFA: Canned corn—542,000 
cases, all sold to original or com- 
petitive processors, with 15,770 
cases sold to a cannery owned by a 
chain store organization; canned 
peas—177,000 cases, all sold to 
original or competitive processors, 
with none sold to chain organiza- 
tions; canned sauerkraut—of 89,- 
010 cases sold, original vendors 
took 45,904 cases, wholesalers 
bough 35,006 cases, and chain 
stores took 8,100 cases; canned 
pumpkin—of 120,160 cases sold, 
processors got 76,700, wholesalers 
28,063, and chains 15,399. Other 
canned vegetables show the same 
high percentage of sale to proces- 
sors and low percentage to whole- 
salers and chains. 

Objection is heard against the 
idea that the Government “takes” 
from the ’45 packs will be as great 
as ever. We do not doubt this for 
a minute. In fact, it will not sur- 
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prise us if they are greater. As 
with the great naval victory in the 
Pacific this week, too many cuzx- 
sider the fighting all over, and th 
war’s end in sight. Those J:.ps 
won’t be licked until we have 
chased the last one up some alley 
in Tokyo, and until they are our 
boys will need these foods, and in 
greater abundance. And even if 
Germany goes down early in the 
new year, we won’t be out of there 
for a long time. 


cITRUS—Our last minute report 
on the hurricane in Florida, ‘1 last 
week’s issue, was not made out of 
thin air; it came from the U. 8. 
Weather Bureau, as their settled 
judgment, as seen at the time. Now 
there is a further report which 
reads: 

“Preliminary estimates of the 
Weather Bureau’s Agricultural 
Protective Service at Lakeland, 
Florida, give the following hurri- 
cane losses for that State: Grape- 
fruit, 35 to 45 per cent or 12 to 
15 million boxes; loss in individual 
groves range from 15 to 85 per 
cent. All types oranges, 10 to 15 
per cent or 4 to 6 million boxes; 
damage to early and mid-season 
oranges 15 tg 25 per cent and to 
late oranges 5 to 10 per cent. Tan- 
gerines about 10 per cent, or ap- 
proximately 400,000 boxes. Total 
loss all citrus fruits 16 to 31 mil- 
lion boxes. Damage to budded 
citrus trees less than 1 per cent. 
Considerable damage to old, tall 
seedlings, but acreages compara- 
tively small; tangerine tree dam- 
age 15 per cent. Fall truck crop 
losses estimated at 50 to 75 per 
cent in the Peninsula from high 
wind and excessive rainfall; some 
productive areas suffered 80 per 
cent loss.” 


Because of storm damage to the 
southern citrus crop, and the ne- 
cessity for prompt packing of all 
edible oranges and grapefruit now 
on the ground, the War Production 
Board, in collaboration with the 
War Foods Administration, Oct. 
23 authorized the unlimited use of 
metal cans for the packing of 
grapefruit segments and _ juice, 
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orange juice, and orange and 
grapefruit juice blend. 


PITTY THE PRICE MAKERS—The 
Canned Tomato and Tomato Prod- 
ucts Advisory Committee, thru its 
Maryland representative, listening 
to the complaints from tomato 
canners of the Tri-States that the 
ceilings for ’44 did not cover their 
costs, made an inventory of 21 to- 
mato canners, ranging from small 
to large, and brought in the result: 
13 faced a loss of $122,210.29; the 
remaining 8 canners showed a 
profit of $67,645.13—all at the 
same ceiling prices, and all work- 
ing on the same product, tomatoes, 
with, it is presumed, the same 
labor troubles as all canners had 
this season. The figures cover to- 
mato canners in Maryland and 
Delaware, and it is shown that for 
the year’s work—predicted to be 
25 per cent below the ’43 output— 
would mean a loss of $259,834.09 
to the tomato canners. 


These men are honest and know 
what they are talking about, but 
we submit this as a sample of the 
trouble anyone faces in trying to 
fairly price the 8 million different 
articles which OPA had to price. 
And unless such prices are made 
inflation with all its horrors and 
losses would inevitably follow. 
There is something for your think- 
tank. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Better Deliveries Than Earlier Promised Do 
Not Furnish Enough Relief—That Unfairness 
Charge—tTrying to Build Up Inventories— 
Corn Easier—But Few Peas Offering—Storm 
Hurt Green Bean Prospects—Want Govern- 
ment to Reduce the Citrus Set Aside—Short 
Pack of Apple Sauce—Sardine Outlook 
More Favorable. 


By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, Oct. 27, 1944. 


THE SITUATION—With delivery 
notices on some items indicating 
final deliveries may run ahead of 
earlier expectations, distributors 
were showing a little more op- 
timism this week, although the 
search for additional merchandise 
goes on unabated. Some of the 
deliveries on fancy corn and peas 
from the Midwest have been 
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stepped up a little, it is reported, 
but the situation on other vege- 
tables, and on fruits and fish lines, 
remains tight. Interest currently 
is centering in the controversey 
over WF A’s disposal program, par- 
ticularly that phase of the opera- 
tion dealing with canned foods. 
This program has been sharply 
criticized by the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
which charges that the national 
chains and speculators have been 


the principal beneficiaries of pro- 
cessed foods releases thus far,—a 
charge promptly and unequivocal- 
ly denied by Lee Marshall, Direc- 
tor of WF'A’s Office of Distribution. 


THE OUTLOOK—While inventory 
planning by distributors contem- 
plates limitation of stocks and re- 
placements on some grocery items, 
buying interest in canned foods 
lines remains unchecked, and will 
probably be maintained at current 
levels for the remainder of the 


1. Passes every test for water 
immersion. 


2. Made to meet rigid J. A. N.-A- 
101 specifications for carton 
cements to be used on QMC 
and other government orders. 


3. Easy to handle, designed for 
use on high-speed case-sealing 


machines. 


4, Can be diluted for hand ap- 
plication. 


AWARDED 


DEWALCO, 


developed specifically 
for sealing solid fibre 
V-1 and V-2 boards 


facts... 


5. Gives a truly waterproof seal. 


6. Used by the country’s foremost 
packers of military food sup- 
plies for overseas shipment. 


7. Sealed nearly 200 million cases 
last year. 


8. Remarkable post-war possibili- 
ties are suggested for No. 737 
by its success in military pack- 
aging--for use wherever a water- 
proof seal may be necessary. 


DEWEY and ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY, Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
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Distributors are far from 
satisfied with current inventories 
and stocks in sight, and are look- 
ing both for additional offerings 
from first hands and any resale 
goods which might find their way 
onto the market. 


year. 


TOMATOES — With the _ season 
virtually over in the East and Mid- 
west, supplies in sight for the 
civilian trade are below indicated 
requirements. More interest is re- 
ported in the situation in Cali- 
fornia this week, and despite trans- 
portation difficulties buyers are 
expecting to round out their sup- 
plies with Western goods. Mean- 
while, supplies of puree and to- 
mato juice appear adequate for 
current demands, but jobbers are 
not gambling on the permanency of 
this condition and are covering 
ahead in good volume. 


CORN—With some midwestern 
packers delivering 100 per cent on 
contracts this year, and others de- 
livering about 90 per cent against 
this season’s orders, jobbers find 
the pressure easing somewhat on 
the fancy corn situation. Eastern 
packers are also delivering in ex- 
cess of the quantities looked for 
from these areas, particularly in 
the case of Maine and New York 
State. 


PEAS—While spot offerings are 
extremely limited, buyers continue 
to search the market for unsold 
lots. In a few cases, the situation 
has been relieved by deliveries 
somewhat in excess of earlier ex- 
pectations, but the overall supply 
picture remains tight. 


BEANS—Storm damage in the 
South, particularly Florida, is cut- 
ting into the early pack of green 
beans. Canners in the Tri-States 
report only limited operations. 
Jobbers are particularly anxious to 
locate stocks of fancy beans, both 
green and wax, deliveries from the 
1944 pack being very much below 
expectations. 


SPINACH — Buying interest is 
now turning to the South, where 
canners are getting ready for the 
fall pack. Current indications do 
not point to much in the way of 
production. 
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CITRUS — Reports on hurricane 
damage in Florida vary, but it is 
clear that the citrus crop has suf- 
fered tremendous damage. Easing 
of the can restriction order to give 
canners unlimited supplies of cans 
to pack grapefruit and oranges 
blown to the ground during the 
storm may cut the loss in the 
canned product, but Florida can- 
ners are reportedly seeking to have 
their Government set-aside on 
grapefruit juice cut by some 
3,000,000 cases, with the deficiency 
to be made up by Texas. There is 
a good demand for orange juice, 
grapefruit juice and blended juices 
on spot, with some resale activity 
reported. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There is a 
good demand reported for Ha- 
waiian pineapple, and the trade is 
hopeful that the invasion of the 
Philippines may result in a heavier 
movement of canned pineapple 
from Hawaii to the mainland, 
through cargo pick-ups by vessels 
returning from the Philippines 
area. There is nothing definite to 
indicate such a trend, however. 
Distributor demand for the general 
line of California and North- 
western fruits remains active. 
Occasional offerings of both cock- 
tail and apricots, with some offer- 
ings of mixed fruits, keep the 
market on the qui vive. Other- 
wise, trading interest seems con- 
fined almost entirely to the resale 
market, where supplies are limited. 


APPLE SAUCE—A short pack of 
apple sauce is in prospect, and dis- 
tributors are finding this item 
another source of woe, inasmuch 
as early-season reports had indi- 
cated rather plentiful production. 


SALMON — Arrivals of salmon 
from the new pack continue ex- 
tremely limited, and the small 
allocations going to chains and 
wholesalers in this market are find- 
ing their way almost immediately 
onto the retailers’ shelves. Jobbers 
hope for a better supply position 
by the turn of the year, although 
a general shortage is in prospect 
until at least next season, on the 
basis of indicated supplies and po- 
tential demand. 
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OTHER FISH — Reports on the 
progress of the sardine pack, both 
in California and Maine, are more 
favorable. In the latter area, how- 
ever, some difficulty has been en- 
countered in obtaining sufficient 
cans to insure processing of recent 
heavy catches, and the season of 
peak runs is about over. Shrimp 
is still actively sought, and short. 
Tuna is meeting with a continued 
heavy call, with stocks far short of 
trade demands. 


‘CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping Departments Busy, No Efforts At 
Selling—Early Packs Largely Moved—East- 
bound Freight Comparatively Easy, West- 
bound Clogged—Rain Slows Up But Does 
Not Stop Tomato Canning—Demand Heavy, 
Fancy Whole Very Scarce—Scarcity of 
Prunes—Sardine Pack Makes Better Show- 
ing—New Ceilings on Clams—West 
Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Oct. 27, 1944. 


SHIPPING — California canners 
are busily engaged in making de- 
liveries of canned foods for the 
civilian trade and shipping depart- 
ments are much more active than 
those given over to selling. Whole- 
salers and retailers are anxious to 
get merchandise in their posses- 
sion and there are few requests to 
hold up shipments until a later 
date. Comparatively little diffi- 
culty is being had in getting east- 
bound shipments under way, but 
shipments to the West Coast are 
slowing down in direct proportion 
to the stepping up of the war 
tempo in the Pacific. Some can- 
ners have moved their packs of 
such items as peas, asparagus, 
spinach, cherries, apricots de- 
signed for civilian consumption 
and are making good headway in 
getting late packs out of ware- 
houses. 


RAIN—The first rain of the sea- 
son visited northern and central 
California during the week, but it 
is not believed that any substantial 
damage has been done to crops. 
Tomato picking was slowed down 
for a few days in some districts, 
but clearing weather held damage 
to a minimum. The harvesting of 
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beans was also interrupted for a 
time, but is again under way. 
Precipitation for the season to date 
in the San Francisco Bay area is 
but one-half the normal, suggest- 
ing that the fall has been a favor- 
able one for harvesting crops. 
About the only real drawback has 
been the fact that crops have ma- 
tured later than usual. 


TOMATOES—Canners are experi- 
encing a heavy demand for toma- 
toes, with the item we like to call 
Solid Pack out here in very light 
supply. Prices are not questioned 
and full ceiling prevails. This 
means that Fancy Whole in No. 
214s is selling as high as $2.05. 
The scarcity of tomato peelers in 
canneries has greatly curtailed the 
size of this pack. There is a good 
call for tomato products of all 
kinds, with stocks of these in fairly 
good shape. A large pack of puree 
has been made in five-gallon con- 
tainers and the trade is very 
anxious to learn what price will be 
set on this item. Last year’s pack 
sold at about $3.17 a can. 


SPINACH—The packing of win- 
ter spinach is expected to get 
under way about the second week 
in November and several canners 
are preparing to operate this sea- 
son. One canner near San Fran- 
cisco has made arrangements for 
a pack of about 35,000 cases and 
will confine operations to the No. 
214 size, on which a ceiling of 
$1.66 has been made. 


PEARS—Pears are in marked de- 
mand, being one of the scarcest 
items in the fruit list, as far as 
California pack is concerned. The 
Pacific Northwest pack is expected 
to be about double that made in 
California. A few canners are 
still operating on cold storage 
stocks of Bartlett and some will 
make small packs of winter va- 
rieties. 


FRUIT MIXES—The distributing 
trade had apparently been led to 
believe that the output of Mixed 
Fruits would be much larger than 
it proved to be and some packers 
have been compelled to decline 
proffered business. The pack 
proved to be little more than 
160,000 cases, but that of Fruit 
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Cocktail proved well above the six 
million case mark. 


PRUNES — Owing to the light 
yield of prunes on the West Coast 
this season the WFA and the WPA 
have boosted the price to be paid 
growers for fruit delivered for 
canning or freezing. The ceiling 
prices of processors will permit 
prices to growers up to $55 a ton, 
or $6.50 a ton more than last year. 
Many men in the service are being 
made acquainted with canned 
prunes for the first time and an 


improved demand for this item is 
expected after the war. 


PIMIENTOS—The California pi- 
miento crop for 1944 is expected to 
be about double that of last year, 
when but 740 tons were produced. 
However, this yield falls far below 
the ten-year average. 


SARDINES—The best news in the 
canned fish industry is that the 
pack of sardines in California is 
now larger than it was a year ago 
to a corresponding date. On 
October 14 the pack amounted to 
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1,106,812 cases, as against 1,054,- 
652 cases on October 16, 1943. This 
showing was made possible by the 
heavy run of fish in southern Cali- 
fornia waters. The British Colum- 
bia pack to October 14 was 62,194 
cases, as against 60,152 cases on 
October 16 a year ago. The British 
Columbia herring pack, also to 
October 14, amounted to 85,440 
cases, with No. 1 Ovals accounting 
for 71,376 cases of the total. The 
salmon pack there on this date had 
reached 1,063,299 cases, the small- 
est pack in many years. Sockeyes 
accounted for 245,736 cases, and 
Pinks led the list with 389,841 
cases. The demand for canned 
fish of all kinds is far in excess of 
the supply. Ceiling prices on 
Pacific Coast canned clams, whole 
or minced, have been raised on the 
showing that canners would actual- 
ly lose money at the former prices. 
The new ceilings are Halves flat, 
$2.15; Picnic, $2.70; No. 1 Tall, 
$4.10; No. 2, $5.00; and No. 10, 
$22.45. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL, 230 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif., were 
recently appointed selling agents in this 
territory for Blue Plate and Gulf Kist 
brands of oysters and shrimps packed by 
the Southern Shell Fish Company, Inc. 

THE BAILEY-PITZER BROKERAGE COM- 
PANY has been formed at San Francisco, 
Calif., by Theodore L. Pitzer and Ed. S. 
Bailey, formerly with the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance here, and offices have 
been opened at 16 California St. Canned, 
dried and frozen foods will be handled 
and the firm has been made exclusive 
selling agent for the Fair View Packing 
Company, Hollister, Calif., whose lines 
include canned fruits and vegetables. 


THE BARRON-GRAY PACKING CO., San 
Jose, Calif., is making use of radio time 
to advertise its products in the Pacific 
Coast area. A five-minute program of 
comment on the moving picture world 
is presented twice a week by Buddy 
Twiss. 

CONSOLIDATION of the C. R. Simons 
Brokerage Company and the Stone- 
Hansen Company, and the independent 
business of J. E. Cadrett, of San Fran- 


cisco, Calif., has been completed and the 
new concern is to be known as the 
Simons Brokerage Company. Offices are 
maintained at 1 Drumm street, with 
Mrs. C. R. Simons in charge of the office. 
Among the concerns represented are the 
Boyden-Hansen Co., honey; R. Gerber & 
Co., olive oil; Minnesota Consolidated 
Canneries, Inc., canned vegetables; Dr. 
P. Phillips Canning Co., citrus juices, 
and Williams, West & Witt’s Products 
Co., concentrated soup mixes. 


SCHUCKL & CO., INC., have commenced 
work modernizing and enlarging the 
canning plant at Niles, Calif., with the 
idea of converting this into a plant that 
can be operated the year around. Full 
use of the plant has not been made since 
1933. 


THE SUPERIOR OLIVE PRODUCTS CO. has 
been incorporated at Visalia, Calif., with 
a capital stock of $250,000, by E. H. 
Miller, Michele and Rosa Pastore. 


THE KNUDSEN MILK PRODUCTS CO. has 
been incorporated at Visalia, Calif., with 
a capital stock of $500,000, by H. L. 
Grey, E. Cetto and D. E. Smith, of Los 
Angeles. 


suItT—The Hershel California Fruit 
Products Corp., San Jose, Calif., has 
been sued by OPA for $475,686 in treble 
damages for alleged price violations. 
Suit has been filed in the Federal Court 
in San Francisco and it is alleged that 
the firm sold canned tomato pastes and 
Italian pear-shaped tomatoes at prices 
above ceilings. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


More Shrimp Caught But Canners Get 

Less—Texas Increased Its Pack—Better 

Oyster Season But No Canning As Yet— 
Some Crab Meat But Ending for Season. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Oct. 27, 1944. 


SHRIMP—The production of 
shrimp increased 1,127 barrels in 
Louisiana this past week over the 
previous one, but the canneries re- 
ceived 624 less barrels of shrimp 
than the previous week. This 
means that more shrimp went to 
the raw headless shrimp dealers 
the past week than the previous 
one. The reason for it probably is 
that the shrimp were of larger size 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


True Comoeranyw Westminster, Md. 
 _HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


than heretofore and the raw 
dealers can handle more of them. 


The canneries, too, dislike to 
handle the small shrimp, not only 
because they break and mash more 
easily in handling them, but the 
labor object to heading and peeling 
the small shrimp. It takes from 
three to four times as long to pick 
a barrel of small shrimp as it takes 
to pick a barrel of large ones. 

The plants in Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas and 
Georgia operating under the Sea 
Food Inspection Service of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion report that 29,544 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned in 
the week ending October 14, 1944, 
which brought the pack to 219,077 
standard cases for the season from 
July 1, 1944, to October 14, 1944. 
The week ending October 14, 1944, 
showed a decrease of 952 cases 
from the week ending October 7, 
1944, 

Mississippi and Alabama had a 
drop in production of shrimp, but 
Texas had an increase. 

OYSTERS—There was a slight in- 
crease of oyster production the 
past week over the previous one in 
Louisiana, but a decline in Ala- 
bama and Biloxi. 

Oyster production in this section 
will move in low gear until the 
shrimp get a good deal more 
scarce than they are now, so that 
the boats will knock off shrimping 
and go oystering. 

No canning of oysters is now 
taking place. 

HARD CRABS—The production of 
hard crabs in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi dropped this past week 
over the previous one and fresh 
cooked crab meat had a corre- 
sponding drop in production. The 
supply of fresh cooked crab meat 
will continue to dwindle as cold 
weather approaches, inasmuch as 
crabs and shrimp are hot weather 
crustaceans. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 


THE CANNING TRADE . 


October 30, 1944 
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Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936 
The Industry's Cook Book for over 30 years 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures 
All the newest and latest products . 


e Fruits e Vegetables « Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


copy If | could not get another.” 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure ... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 


—a famous processor. 
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INCREASED CAPACIT 


Doesn’t Necessarily Require More Workers 


@ When Langsenkamp made the Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust available to manufacturers of 
tomato products, it supplied a pulper that 
affords twice the capacity without any 
increase in manpower. A production line 
completed with Indiana Finishers and 
cooking tanks equipped with Kook-More 
Koils, supplies a greatly increased daily 
output of finished product without in- 
crease either in man- 
power or production 
space. 


Greater capacity for 
individual production 
units has been a prime 
requisite in designing 
of Langsenkamp 
Equipment. It is as 
true of juice production equipment as of 
units used in the making of pulp, puree, 
catsup, pumpkin and other teuit and ve- 
getable products. 


The many canners who have operated 


THE LANGSENKAMP LINE 


The Langenkamp Line is complete for Tomato Products 
and Pumpkin and there are many units for use in making 
other fruit and vegetable products: Pulpers, Finishers, 
Juice Extractors, Chili Sauce Machines, Cooking Coils 
(Kook-Mores), Stainless Steel Tanks for cooking and heat- 
ing (complete units), Hot-Break Tanks for juice and cat- 
sup, Circulating Reheaters, all types and sizes of Kettles, 
Hot Water Scalders, Fillers and other units, accessories 
Ask for catalog if you do not have one in 


and supplies. 
your files. 


227-229 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO «+ Who Carry Stocks of Replacement Parts 


with Langsenkamp production units dur- 
ing the period of manpower shortage have 
a new appreciation of the outstanding 
advantages Langsenkamp Equipment sup- 
= for normal peacetime operating con- 

itions. Obviously equipment that per- 
mits greater production per unit, per man- 
hour, and per comparable areaof producti- 
on space, makes possible a more favorable 


LANGSENKAMP to production and 
EQUIPMENT 
MAKES MANPOWER 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


are designed can easily learn why the in- 
stallation of Langsenkamp Equipment 
will prove a better investment. Get com- 
plete information at once and place orders 
early. 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY. 
"Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


operating position 
any season—both as 


profits. 


Manufacturers 
quiring new equip- 
ment for products for 
which units in the 
Langsenkamp Line 


WFA OFFERINGS 


TO ORIGINAL VENDORS 
TOMATO CATSUP—1943 Pack 
Kern Food Products, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
7,582 c/s 24/14 oz. bottles, Grade A, Fancy; 
8,231 c/s 6/10’s, Grade A, Fancy. 
Offers received to October 31. 


TO PACKERS OF THE COMMODITY 


SNAP BEANS 

These Beans are from 1942 and 1943 packs, 
consist of a combination of sieve sizes; some lots 
are cut wax and others cut green variety. 

Offers received to November 1. Further in- 
formation from F. E. Magel, Sales Division, 
Office of Distribution, WFA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Republic 4142, Ext, 4102. 

850 c/s 24/2’s, Grade C, located Memphis, Tenn., 

processed Arkansas 
-6,092 e¢/s 24/2’s, Grade C, located Philadelphia, 
Pa., processed New York 

1,638 c/s 24/2’s, Grade C, located Salisbury, Md., 

processed Georgia 

5,000 c/s 24/2’s, Grade C, located Preston, Md., 

processed Maryland 

7,325 c/s 24/2’s, Grade B, located Memphis, Tenn., 

processed Louisiana 
10,963 c/s 24/2’s, Grade B, located Louisville, Ky., 
processed Arkansas 

1,552 c/s 24/2’s, Grade B, located Salisbury, Md., 

processed Florida 

1,000 c/s 24/2’s, Grade B, located Louisville, Ky., 

processed Arkansas 

2,085 c/s 24/2’s, Grade B, located Memphis, Tenn., 

processed Arkansas 

1,630 c/s 24/2’s, Grade B, located Houston, Tex., 

processed Texas 
2,022 c/s 24/2’s, Grade B, located Somerville, 
Mass., processed New York 
552 c/s 24/216’s, Grade B, located Mt. Airy, 

Md., processed North Carolina 

2,945 c/s 24/2%’s, Grade B, located Salisbury, 
Md., processed North Carolina 

7,110 c/s 6/10’s, Grade C, located Louisville, 
Ky., processed Arkansas 

2,059 c/s 6/10’s, Grade C, located Philadelphia, 
Pa., processed New York 

10,334 e/s 6/10’s, Grade B, located Mt. Airy, Md., 
processed Arkansas 
4,087 c/s 6/10’s, Grade B, located Memphis, 
Tenn., processed Arkansas 

CANNED TOMATOES 

5,817 c/s 24/2’s, Std., located New York City, 
processed Virginia 

997 e¢/s 6/10’s, Std., located New York City, 

processed Virginia 

Offers received to November 1. Information 
from James M. Kenny, Sales Division, Office of 
Distribution, WFA, Washington 25, D. C. Phone 
Republic 4142, Ext. 4286. 


TO THE TRADE 
SNAP BEANS 
815 c/s 6/10’s, Cut Green, Grade C, located 
Washington, D. C., processed Maryland 
1,235 c/s 6/10’s, Cut Green, Grade C, located 
Washington, D. C., processed Maryland 
1,165 c/s 6/10’s, Cut Green, Grade C, located 
Washington, D. C., processed Maryland 
1,200 c/s 6/10’s, Cut Wax, Grade C, located 
Washington, D. C., processed Maryland 
Offers received to November 4. Further intor- 
mation from F. E. Magel, Sales Division, Office 
of Distribution, WFA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Phone Republic 4142, Ext. 4102. 


STATISTICS ON WARTIME FOOD 
PACKAGING 


A statistical picture of wartime food 
packaging is being made available to the 
food and container industries and the 
public by the War Food Administration. 

War has brought many changes in the 
availability and use of packaging and 
container materials, officials point out. 
While the consumption of the various 
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materials for each product or type of 
product can only be estimated, the WFA 
estimates are based on the most complete 
information available. WFA’s Office of 
Materials and Facilities has gathered 
data from a great many private and 
public sources so as properly to repre- 
sent the food industries and farmers 
before the War Production Board. 

R. A. Palen, Chief of the OMF Con- 
tainer and Packaging Branch, said the 
estimates are being made public in re- 


sponse to requests from business men 
and in the interests of informed competi- 
tion, which “can only result in better 
products, better service, and lower costs 
to farmers and food processors.” 

Single copies of the report may be ob- 
tained upon request to Containers and 
Packaging Branch, Office of Materials 
and Facilities, War Food Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. The name of 
the report is “Wartime Packaging of 
Agricultural Products.” 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Horizontal and Standard Vertical Retorts; S/J 
Copper Kettles; M & S and Ayars Fillers; CRCO and Buck 
Snippers; Langsenkamp Model A Juice Extractors; Spinach 
Machinery; Electric Motors. Liquidating four plants at this 
time. Write, wire or telephone: Ashley Mixon Canning Machin- 
ery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, ete.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


TRUCK AND WAREHOUSE SCALES—Vibrating Screens 
for handling canning wastes, cleaning, sizing, and all screening 
operations. Coal Crushers, Portable Stackers. Immediate de- 
livery. Lowest prices. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Colum- 
bus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


HEADQUARTERS for World Liquid, O & J Automatic 
Labelers, Horix-Haller Fillers for Catsup, Juices, etc.; Adriance 
and Jumbo Crowners; Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles and 
Tanks; quart and gallon Bottle Washers; Gravity Case Con- 
veyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, 
Nz ¥, 


FOR SALE—Complete equipment for preparing String Beans 
for processing. Will accommodate 1000 cases daily. Includes 5 
Snippers with tables, 1 Grader, Cutter, Blanching Tank, Washer, 
and all accessory belting, shafting and pulleys. Adv. 4484, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2, Figure 5800, 22 ft., and one No. 10, 
Figure 5181, 21 ft. A & B Hot Water Exhaust Boxes. Boxes 
good condition. No. 2 box has new gears and spindles. No. 10 
box new gears and spindles used one week. Sunrise Products, 
Inc., Fort Pierce, Fla. 


FOR SALE—tThree large size Hobart Potato Peelers with 
motor. Cost $335.00 each. Will sell for 80% of cost. Evange- 
line Pepper & Food Products, St. Martinville, La. 


FOR SALE—Five (5) Buck Bean Nippers all in A-1 condi- 
tion; one (1) new in 1944. One (1) Robins Bean Cutter with 
automatic finger feeders in A-1 condition, motor driven. 
Machinery can be inspected prior to sale. Terms Cash. Adv. 
4488, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Case Stacker, year old, Standard Rapids 
Olympic Mod., % H.P. AC Motor; also quantity BB Conveyors, 
Stands and Stops. J. B. Whitman Co., 324 Lafayette Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—4 Chisholm-Ryder Model B Snippers; 1 Monitor 
Single Bed Bean Grader; 1 Monitor Double Bed Bean Grader; 
1 Monitor large size Bean Cutter; 1 FMC #7 Style A Rotary 
Exhauster for #2 and #2% cans; 1 Sinclair-Scott Pea Cleaner. 
All in very good condition, located Pennsylvania. Adv. 4478, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Coons Automatic Seed-Cell Apple Slicing Ma- 
chines; Peelers; 8’ Half Round Glass Enameled Tank; Sprague 
Pulper; Kern Finisher; Ideal Box Stitcher; Continuous Vege- 
table Peeler; Vegetable Dicers; Fairbanks Morse Slip Ring 
Vertical Motor Well Pumps; and many other food machinery 
items available for immediate shipment. Telephone 822, Can- 
ning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


FOR SALE—KEight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
condition; used during 1944 season. These Huskers have run 
only 737 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Co., 
Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—Conveyor. 95 ft. solid steel Roller Conveyor, 
2%” diameter x 14” wide on 38” centers, including curves, 
stands; Stainless Jacketed Kettles; priced to sell. Adv. 4481, 
The Canning Trade. 
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NEEDED IMMEDIATELY — Rotary Automatic Labeler, 
either World or Liquid, and Jumbo Crowners; please give age, 
serial number, condition and lowest cash price in first letter; 
needed for important work. Adv. 4480, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Will trade Adriance Duplex for Jumbo Crowner 
and World Semi for Liquid Rotary Labeler, paying cash for 
balance. Give full particulars of equipment you have available. 
Adv. 4482, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are in need of Pea machinery; Viners, 
Cleaners, Elevators, Washer, Grader, Blancher, Filler, Retorts. 
What have you to offer? Adv. 4487, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato Factory. Equipment and buildings in 
first class condition. Convenient location on Route 1, 30 miles 
from Baltimore, in heart of tomato growing section. Adv. 4485, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in Mid-West. Established 4 
years. Full Tomato line; some Bean and Meat canning equip- 
ment. Very productive soil. Adv. 4486, The Canning Trade. 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Boiled Cider and Apple Concentrate, filtered or 
unfiltered, 38 baume or less, depectinized if wanted. Also nucrop 
Apple Chop 1c under packer’s 1943 ceiling. Pomace inquiries 
solicited. Tenser & Phipps, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT MAN— 
We offer an opening for a man now operating successfully his 
own canning business, or now acting as Manager with respon- 
sibility similar to that of owner, and anxious to broaden his 
outlook. 

This is a well established going concern on the Peninsula, 
with a 3 line plant, sufficiently financed, packing staple vege- 
tables, wishing assistance in production management, and ex- 
pansion of fall and winter lines of packing. 

Applicant need not give up his present business, but should 
contribute a liberal share of his time to the new connection. He 
should have experience in contracting with growers and a good 
knowledge of growing canners’ crops. 

All correspondence held in strict confidence. Adv. 4483, The 
Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Manager or Superintendent citrus 
or vegetables; complete knowledge of field work, warehousing, 
priorities, etc. 15 years in the industry; some quick freezing. 
Adv. 4489, The Canning Trade. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE WINNAH! 


Blonde: I’m entered in two contests; one for the most beau- 
tiful back, the other for the most beautiful bust. 

Brunette: My, aren’t you excited? 

Blonde: Gracious, yes; I don’t know which way to turn. 


“Who are those people who are cheering?” asked the recruit 
as the soldiers marched to the train. 

“Those,” replied the veteran, “are the people who are not 
going.” 


APPLAUSE 


A parrot was sitting in the salon of a luxurious steamer 
watching a magician do tricks. The magician served notice 
that he was now going to do a trick never before accomplished. 
He pulled up his sleeves and then proceeded to make a few 
fancy motions. Just at that moment the ships boilers blew 
up, demolishing the ship. About five minutes later, as the 
parrot came to, floating about the ocean on a piece of drift 
wood, he muttered: “Damn clever, damn clever.” 


A man who had run out of gas on the outskirts of a country 
town saw a boy coming along the road carrying a large tin can. 

“T hope there’s gasoline in that can,” he said. 

“IT hope there isn’t,” said the boy. “It would taste pretty 
punk on Ma’s pancakes.” 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 


A Negro was telling his minister that he had “got religion.” 

“Dat’s fine, brothah; but is you sure that you is going to 
{ay aside sin?” asked the minister. 

“Yessuh, ah’s done it already.” 

“An’ is you gwine to pay up all your debts?” 

“Wait a minute, pahson. You ain’t talking religion now— 
you is talking business.” 


A company of cadets were lined upon the field for inspection, 
aad as the officer strode down the line he stopped before a 
young man and said, “You remind me a great deal of General 
rant.” 

“Really, sir?” said the cadet eagerly. 

“Yes, he didn’t shave either.” 


FATHER SAID NO MORE 


“Jimmy, I wish you’d learn better table manners; you’re 
2 rezular little pig at the table.” 

Deep silence on Jimmy’s part. So father, in order to impress 
hm more, added, “I say, Jimmy, do you know what a pig is?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jimmy meekly, “it’s a hog’s little boy.” 


Three slightly deaf men were. motoring from the north to 
London in an old, noisy car, and hearing was difficult. As they 
were nearing the city one asked: 

“Is this Wembly?” 

“No,” replied the second, “this is Thursday.” 

“So am I,” put in the third. ‘“Let’s stop and have one.” 


- =-_ 


Sentry: Halt, who goes there? 

Officer: Friend. 

Sentry: Halt, who goes there? 

Officer: I said “friend” once. I don’t believe you know the 
regulations. 

Sentry: Yes, I do. I’m to say, “Halt, who goes there” three 
times, then shoot. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. . 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. y 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ee 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. » & 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 7; 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 

Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print’? & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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CANNING 
MACHINERY 
and 
SUPPLIES 
LOMBARD & 


Lae ROBINS & CO. Inc. 


U.S. A. 


ORDER NOW FOR 1945 DELIVERY 


Robins Improved Stringless Bean Cutter, 
with self-feeding hopper. Also made with 


hand feed. 


Robins Improved Stringless Bean Slitter, 
A precision built, practical all purpose 


slitter. 


Haynie Tomato Scalder, proven by suc- 


cessful operation since 1938. 


in use. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Hundreds 


October 30, 


The canning industry, right now, is 
doing a moreimportant job in our na- 
tional economy than it ever has done 
before—a task of increasing magni- 
tude. 

Providing the world with food in 
cans is no small achievement. The 
only means for meeting the growing 
demands of this hungry world for the 
products of the canner is by improv- 
ing methods, when that is possible, 
and by using the most efficient can- 
ning machinery obtainable. In this 
particular, the House of Robins makes 
its contribution. As manufacturers 
of canning machinery and equipment, 
we of the Company were never more 
determined than now to put the best 
that we possess, in material and skill, 
into everything we make—and we 
have been developing that skill for 
many years. Our catalog 700 gives 
the details. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Baltimore 2, Md., U. S. A. 


Robins Grading Table, equipped with an 
apron of continuous metal slats 30 ins. 
wide, overall length 7 feet, Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


1944 


Robins Improved Continuous Blancher. 
All steel welded construction. 


Robins Standard Retort. A general pur- 
pose retort in wide use for many years. 
Vertical and Horizontal, various sizes. 


Robins Single Bale Perforated Crates, 
Also specially constructed crates. 
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Has all the good qualities of regular Surprise, 
plus resistance to Fusarium wilt, with sturdier, 
more vigorous, more productive vine than 
either Surprise or Wisconsin Early Sweet. 


Detailed particulars gladly sent on request 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


Main Office: NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


Atlanta2 Cambridge, N.Y. e Indianapolis4 Angeles2l1 ¢ Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. . Oakland 7 e Salinas ° San Antonio 6 
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